











WITH THE VICTIM OF CALVARY 


OSSUET writes: “In the whole universe there is 
nothing greater than Jesus Christ; and in Jesus Christ 
there is nothing greater than His Sacrifice; and in His 
Sacrifice there is nothing greater than the moment of 
His death, when the Savior crying with a loud voice 

said: ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’’ Here lies the 
reason why on Good Friday the Church, appalled as it were at the 
remembrance of our Lord's death, suspends the celebration of the 
unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass. Mass is the most joyful act man 
can perform, but there is no joy in the world today, when we cele- 
brate the memory of the crucifixion of the Redeemer. “‘A part only 
of the prayers and the ceremonies of the Mass are found in the 
services of Good Friday, as it is not becoming to represent mysti- 
cally in the Mass, the death of our Lord whom the Church repre- 
sents as already dead’’ (St. Thomas). 

The entire liturgy of Good Friday centers about the bloody 
Victim and its expiatory act. And how could it be otherwise? 
What happens on Calvary on this day is the Sacrifice par excellence 
by which glory is given to God and atonement made for the offen- 
ces of the world. All mankind had been looking forward to this 
most sublime and perfect act. The need of a bloody reparation had 
been universally felt. Man must witness to his total dependence on 
Almighty God, not only by obligation, but also by immolation. 
Thus the sons of Adam offered sacrifices in the earliest days: Noah 
upon leaving the ark erects an altar for burnt-offerings of slaugh- 
tered victims; Abraham, Isaac, Jacob follow their example, Moses, 
the mighty leader of the chosen race, sanctions with his authority 
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the sacrifices of the Israelites, of which the greater part are sacrifices 
of immolation. 


The heathen nations even went a step further offering to 
their idols not only holocausts of beasts but human sacrifices as 
well. 

God willed that to the conception of immolation in sacrifice 
that of substitution be added. Although God claims from man per- 
formance of his duties with regard to adoration, thanksgiving, 
petition and expiation, He nevertheless is averse to the shedding of 
the blood of man upon the altar. Therefore He gave to His chosen 
people of old minute directions for offerings of lower creatures in 
man’s stead; these offerings must be chosen from amongst those 
things most closely touching man’s existence—bread and wine and 
domestic animals. These substitutes were immolated and sacrificed 
and, although they were unable to satisfy the divine Justice, they 
at least pointed to and prepared for the coming Sacrifice of the 
New Law, the perfect Sacrifice upon Calvary, which alone could 
completely satisfy the demands of an outraged Deity. 

The perfect sacrifice must of necessity bring sinful man back 
into touch with his Creator, in other words must establish a 
covenant between mankind and God. By offering sacrifices in 
humble adoration and reparation, God, in turn, looks down with 
mercy upon His creature, forgives his offences and resumes with 
man his original relationship. 

Thus the Old Testament story tells us that after the deluge 
Noah and his family set up an altar and offered victims as sacrifice, 
and God made a solemn covenant with Noah symbolizing it by the 
rainbow as a connecting link between Heaven and earth. 

And again, in Genesis XV, 18, we read that Jehovah made a 
covenant with Abraham, who had offered a sacrifice as a token of 
his gratitude to God. 

After the Israelites had passed through the Red Sea, Moses 
immolated victims, sprinkled the altar and the people with the 
blood of the animals and solemnly declared: ‘“This is the blood 
of the covenant which the Lord has made with you’’ (Exodus, 
24, 8). This covenant was a figure of the final covenant that was 
to be made between God and man on Calvary. 
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WITH THE VICTIM OF CALVARY 


In the sacrificial ritual of the Old Testament we find instruc- 
tions to the effect that on certain days, for certain special reasons, 
the victims sacrificed upon the altar were not to be completely 
destroyed. A portion was reserved for the consumption of the 
priest and the faithful. In other words, man should directly parti- 
cipate in the sacrifice. The institution of the Blessed Eucharist as a 
sacrifice and sacrament provided for this direct participation in the 
sacrifice for all future ages. 


Thus even in the Old Testament all the elements that make 
up the concept of sacrifice were well known, viz. immolation, sub- 
stitution, covenant and participation. The Old Testament likewise 
possessed the three things necessary for a sacrifice, viz. an altar, 
priest and victim. Of these three the victim is of primary impor- 
tance. All in reality depends on the victim, for it is precisely the 
victim that links Heaven and earth; it is by means of the victim 
that mankind offers adoration, gratitude, expiation and petition: 
and through the victim God bestows His forgiveness for sin and 
the graces necessary for the sanctification of the soul. 


It was precisely in this point that the Old Testament sacri- 
fices fell short, they were insufficient to give glory to God and to 
atone for the sins of mankind. For this reason the need was gener- 
ally felt of a victim that would be worthy to offer adoration, 
thanksgiving and expiation to God, a victim, who himself guiltless 
and perfect, would be acceptable to God and capable of finding fa- 
vor in His sight. In other words, if God demanded full satisfac- 
tion, only a God-Man could be the Victim, for He alone was able 
to give infinite value to His immolation. This great Victim is the 
Victim of Good Friday, who by His death has glorified the Father 
and at the same time saved humanity from everlasting death. 


He had His type at the dawn of the human race in Abel 
dying at his brother’s hands, later on in Isaac, carrying the wood 
for his own sacrifice. His coming had been foreseen by the prophets 
of old, particularly by Isaias, who accurately describes His immola- 
tion and substitution for us sinners. (Jo. 52-53) No wonder then 
that David introduces this Victim at his entrance into the world 
as addressing His Father with these words: ‘‘Sacrifice and oblation 
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thou didst not desire, but a body thou hast fitted for me. Burnt 
offering and sin offering thou didst not require; then said I: Ecce 
venio. Behold I come. In the head of the book it is written of me 
that I should do Thy will: O my God, I have desired it, and Thy 
law is in the midst of my heart’’ (Ps. 39, 7, 8, 9; Hebr. 10, 5, 
3 F 


This law He fulfilled in dying upon the Cross. It is to this 
sublime Victim and its Sacrifice that the liturgy of Good Friday 
is exclusively devoted. During the entire day the Church on be- 
holding this awful tragedy shrouds herself in deep mourning. The 
Tenebrae have as their theme the sufferings and death of the Re- 
deemer. Psalms, Lamentations, Responses and Lessons all breathe 
gloom over the death of Him who is the Author of life. The 
black vestments of the officiating ministers, the stripped altars, 
speak an unmistakable language. The holy cross, the instrument of 
redemption, is placed on high on the altar, still covered with a 
black cloth. Quietly the sacred ministers approach the altar. Before 
it they prostrate in quiet prayer, in deep contrition and humility. 
Adoration, profound self-abasement, and contrition for sins are 
the characteristics of this ceremony. Thereupon a lesson from Osee 
is read. In it the prophet foretells God’s merciful designs in favor 
of the Gentiles who were dead in sin, but who will rise again in 
Christ, as He will do after three days in the tomb: the great effect 
of the redemptive Sacrifice. A lesson from Exodus follows, in 
which Moses expounds the law to the people concerning the slay- 
ing of the Paschal Lamb, the type of the Son of God, who sacri- 
ficed His life on Mount Calvary for our redemption. As His death 
on the Cross was the starting point of His passage from this world 
to the Father and His resurrection the end of it, the Greeks call 
‘“Pasch” or Easter, the whole commemoration of this passage, in- 
cluding Good Friday, the “‘Pascha crucitfixionis,’’ as well as Easter 
Sunday, the “‘Pascha resurrectionis.”’ 


The description of the first Easter lamb is very striking, and 
may be said to form the prophetic introduction to the following 
history of the Passion according to St. John. In it the entire story 
of the bloody tragedy is unveiled before our soul by an eye-wit- 
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WITH THE VICTIM OF CALVARY 


ness. We, as it were, attend the sacrifice, and at the final over- 
whelming moment: ‘“‘And He bowed down His head and gave up 
the ghost,’’ all fall down in profound adoration of their dying 
God. Thereupon follow the solemn intercessions of the Church for 
the whole world; they are sung with the solemn conviction that 
God in view of the perfect sacrifice of His Christ for mankind will 
apply the merits of the offering to all classes of the human race. 

The touching ceremony of the unveiling and veneration of 
the Cross then takes place. This ceremony goes back to the fourth 
century, after the true Cross of Christ had been found at Jerusalem. 
From this time on once a year the Cross was exposed at Jerusalem 
for public veneration. Soon a similar ceremony was introduced in- 
to all the churches of the West and the East. 

During this touching ceremony the choir sings in solemn and 
sad tones the words of the Savior to the Jews who crucified Him: 
the so-called Improperia or Reproaches. 

Then follows the Mass of the Presanctified, which is a spe- 
cial rite of Communion service at which only the celebrant receives. 

The Sacrifice of the Cross is accomplished. The ministers re- 
tire in silence. On that day the Cross is the pulpit from which 
Christ preaches to us. 

Henceforth, beginning with Holy Saturday, the Sacrifice of 
the Cross will be continued in the unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass 
in which the victim of Calvary is daily immolated anew. ‘The 
altar is now the place where we may find Him with His five 
wounds, which He will keep eternally; but instead of blood they 
will henceforth shed torrents of grace and rays of glory’’ (Louis- 
met, O.S.B.). The following Easter Season is the annually given 
pledge of new life and glory resulting from the Sacrifice of Cal 
vary. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 














THE CHURCH AT PRAYER 


RAYER is man’s contribution to the work of his sal- 
vation, the creature’s reaction to the Act by which 
he exists. That it is the result of a divine influence on 
the soul does not make it any the less free and deserv- 
ing of reward. Like life itself it is a phase of that 

mystery in which God makes of nothing that which is infinitely 

other than himself, yet in no way capable of being without Him 

In the life of grace, He puts the Spirit of His Son into our hearts 

that we may cry to Him as our Father. Every conscious effort of 

ours to attain our destiny is in substance a prayer. 

Prayer begins in the silent depths of the inner life. But it 
cannot end there. No human being is the only one of his kind 
And it can never be lawful for him to act as if he were, least of all 
in his approach to God. To say that prayer need be any less 
thoughtful for being vocal and common is not only absurd in it- 
self but altogether at variance with the order of God’s providence 
If sin has ill affected man’s relations with his fellows, the redemp- 
tion of Christ has provided that where sin has abounded grace 
should more abound. Prayer, then, may be considered to reach the 
fullness of its perfection and worth with God in progressing from 
solitary and hidden devotion to that prayer of all under the head 
ship of Christ which is solemn and public, the prayer of the 
Church, the voice of the Beloved. 

It is worthy of remark that in His written word God never 
uses the figure of espousai or of marriage to describe His relations 
with the individual soul. That figure is applied only to His super 
natural union with the people of His choice. The Beloved of the 
divine Bridegroom, the Consort of the heavenly King, the Bride 
of the Lamb— it is always the divinely formed unit, the whole 
body of the redeemed that is the object of predilection, the human 
party to an abiding and blissful compact with the Author of all 
good.* We may accept the accomodation of God’s word, by St. 


1 The Woman clothed with the Sun (Apoc. 12, 1 ff.) is the community of the 
elect, though symbolized in the most illustrious of all the faithful, Mary, the Virgin 
Mother of God. To keep the idea of supernatural union with God clear of all the 
less spiritual implications of its earthly counterparts, espousal and marriage, St. 
Paul wrote to the Christians of Corinth, regardless of age or sex: I am jealous 
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THE CHURCH AT PRAYER 


Bernard and others, to the soul in grace or to women who have 
vowed their chastity to God, just as we follow the Church in 
applying to the Blessed Virgin texts like Prov. 8, which are 
strictly referable only to the eternal Wisdom. But we must not 
forget the primary sense and direct significance of what we pardon- 
ably narrow to the service of our own pious fancy. 


The teaching of Revelation here outlined in briefest compass 
and as briefly contrasted with the medieval and modern attitude, 
is nicely epitomized in the Rev. Karl Adam’s splendid book, The 
Spirit of Catholicism: ‘‘The divine is incarnated in the community, 
and precisely and only in so far as it is acommunity . . . The Spirit 
of Jesus is objectivized and introduced into our earthly life, not 
through the medium of specially gifted personalities, but exclusive- 
ly in and through the community, through the union of the many 
in one. So the Church possesses the Spirit of Christ . . . as a com- 
munity that transcends the individual personalities, the many as 
one’ (pp. 31, 32). Over against this statement of the faith one 
may put the view adopted by Abbot Chautard, O.C.S.O., with re- 
gard to his own and other cloistered orders: ““Their silent and 
solitary souls preside over the salvation of souls and the conquests 
of the Church.’” 


As between these two opposing judgments, it is not difficult 
to discern which is in accord with the inspired Word and the con- 
stant teaching of the Church. Most of the heresies that threat- 
ened the life of the early Church (Gnosticism, Montanism, 
Manicheeism etc., etc.) were initiated and maintained by those 
who aimed at being, and thought themselves to be, better than the 
ordinary run of the faithful, persons who convinced themselves 
that, by reason of their superior enlightenment and _ascetical 
prowess, they were God's chosen vehicles of His word and His 
grace to the multitude. In consequence we find the rightful leaders 
of you with the jealousy of God, for I have espoused you to one husband that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ (2 Cor. 11, 1). And St. John was 


given to behold (Apoc. 14, 1) the privileged retinue of the Lamb, the 144,000 virgins, 
as an utterly masculine group. 


® The True Apostolate, p. 35. 
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of God's people severely suspicious of any program of piety that 
might detach the faithful from the exercises held under the aus- 
pices and control of the bishop or of one or other of his priestly 
aides. The teaching of the Apostles was rigorously interpreted and 
enforced by all the first Fathers. Never has the preeminence of the 
ordained mediator in the work of sanctifying souls been so stren- 
uously upheld as in the days nearest to Our Lord's time, a period 
when otherwise the administration of Church affairs was less cen 
tralized than it has ever been since. The distinction laid down by 
the Apostle (I Cor. 3, 9): We are God's fellow-workers; you are 
God's field to be tilled, God’s building in process of erection, was 
the rule of the Church's policy in the matter of worship. In those 
days, no one but a heretic would have likened contemplative in- 
dividuals to Moses on the mountain, with the effectiveness of the 
apostolic ministry totally depending upon the fervor of their 
prayers. Alas, it is not so now. 


When our Lord, at the Last Supper, besought that His fol 
lowers might be one, even as He and the Father are One, He was 
declaring His mind to make and to keep His Church a visible and 
universal unit. The oneness of His followers was to be as con- 
spicuous, in its own order, as the unity of God. Among beings 
this could not be realized by a mere harmony of spirit inwardly 
cherished. If the Church is to be what our Lord designed it to be 
the unity of its members with one another and with their divine 
Head must be as manifest as its very existence, or rather, must be 
the very manifestation of that existence. And if this evidence of 
Christian life and action should appear anywhere, it must be in 
the worship of God, the prime function for which the mystical 
body of Christ is formed. 


Christ our Lord is the Head or Beginning of the Church in 
the sense that He is the creative and ever dominant nucleus of the 
Body that is His. In His Eucharistic life He is especially the 
pattern-cause of that oneness by which we become members of one 
another as well as of Him. Now in the Sacrament of the Altar the 
Sacred Humanity is always and everywhere one and the same. 
Wherever it is, it is and it acts in the fullness of its being. That 
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THE CHURCH AT PRAYER 


should be true also of the Church, which as a living unit is the 
Body of Christ, an organism and not merely an organization. If 
the Church could not act in the fullness of its collective life unless 
every one of its members were materially assembled in one place, 
it could never function. There must be a way in which the Church 
shall be enabled to live and to act in the fullness of its universality 
and unity always and everywhere in this world of space and time. 


God’s answer to this problem is the apostolic priesthood, each 
sharer in which, under St. Peter’s successor, is able to give to each 
local community the power and dignity of the whole Christian 
commonwealth through his competence to act for Him in whom 
all are one. In these mediatorial instruments of the divine Priest, 
according to the office given them, the whole Church is embodied. 
Thus the Roman Pontiff is endowed with that infallibility which 
Christ our Lord willed His Church to posses. Not long since our 
Holy Father, Pius XI, was constrained to make it clear that the 
Pope does not represent the authority of the Church but personifies 
it. So in the conduct of public worship, the one who presides by 
divine appointment incarnates the unity of the City of God on 
earth. To define the content of divine revelation on this or that 
point once for.all is a function that may well be exercised by a 
single person acting as the Vicar of Christ. But the Church cannot 
engage in the worship of God or the dispensing of His grace in 
that way. Its corporate homage and supplication have to be directed 
from the many to the One. There must be a worldwide and un- 
failing agency of unification operative in each group of the faith- 
ful, to make their spiritual acts, separate of themselves, coalesce 
and blend with those of all others elsewhere to form the piety of 
the divine and human Unit in which the Son of God made man 
lives and works. Of this St. Celestine I (d. 432) wrote to the 
bishops of Gaul: ““When the priestly leaders of the holy assemblies 
exercise before the divine Clemency the legatine office committed to 
them, they plead the cause of the whole human race, the entire 
Church making supplication with them . . ."” The commendatory 
power of the priesthood with regard to the prayers and other 
offerings of the faithful has been stressed so in the most solemn 
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expressions of the Church’s mind that it cannot safely be dis- 
counted or ignored. 


Representative prayer is a function closely related to and de- 
pendent upon the ministry of sacrifice. Yet in mere creatures priest 
and priesthood are not altogether inseparable. The whole Church 
may praise God and beg His help in the Offices performed by a 
priest without other of its members being in immediate attendance. 
But the priest has his own personal life to live as a simple member 
of the Church, and he must often act accordingly. He can not then 
embody the Church in its totality. This might be verified even 
when he uses a form of prayer appointed for him by the Church 
by reason of his state, to be said by him under pain of grievous 
sin. Surely the canonical Office recited by a suspended bishop or 
priest would not be an act of the Church. The prayer of the 
Church (that is, the set of prayer-forms chosen by the Church for 
public and liturgical use) is prayer by the Church only when said 
by one duly commissioned to act for it. 


The Divine Office, for example, is intended to serve not only 
as a form of ecclesiastical prayer, but also as part of an ascetical 
curriculum. It has a double line of descent. It is the non-liturgical 
monastic round of the Psalter taken over by the clergy for use in 
the churches, after being remodelled to conform to the pattern of 
the liturgical synaxis, or vigiliary office, of the primitive Church. 
Religious under solemn vows (as such) do not recite the Office as 
the Church praying, but as subjects of an approved rule. Their 
obligation depends not upon a ministry implicit in their profession 
but upon the statutory provisions of their rule. To clerics in major 
orders who are not by ordination eligible to preside over the faith- 
ful, the Office is an ascetical obligation rather than a representative 
act. The deacon has a wide range of eligibility to substitute by 
special delegation for the higher order in functions that do not 
require for their validity the character of priestly ordination. 
Since he has no general commission in this respect, I should hesi 
tate to say that his private recitation of the Office is in every sense 
the prayer of the Church, although he is authorized to use in it 
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THE CHURCH AT PRAYER 


the greeting which he extends to the congregation before singing 
the Gospel at a solemn Mass.’ 

Very likely the Apostles were much more vividly impressed 
by what they saw and heard in their direct contact with our Lord 
than we could be by reading the inspired record of His life. And 
their experiences would naturally be conveyed to their immediate 
associates and successors in a more effective way than would be 
possible through the medium of any document however well com- 
posed. Yet even now, dependent as we are on the writings of the 
past, we cannot fail to be struck by the fact that our Lord never 
joined in prayer with His disciples, though He made Himself to 
be as one of them in.most things else. This is particularly notice- 
able in the account of the Last Supper. His manner of prayer would 
undoubtedly be followed by the Apostles when they undertook, 
by His command, to do what He had done. The book of the Acts 
tells us that the Christians in Jerusalem were of one heart and one 
mind, gathering constantly for instruction by the Apostles, for 
participation in the Breaking of the Bread, and for “‘the prayers.”’ 
As the Apostles gave the instructions and officiated in breaking the 
Bread of Life, we should assume that they also offered ‘‘the 
prayers.’ Indeed they very soon ordained helpers to deal with the 
problems of social service so that they might give themselves with- 
out distraction to the ministry of prayer and of preaching.’ From 


1 The Apostolic Tradition (third century) touches upon the deacon’s position 
in the hierarchy of orders much as does our present form of ordination: “He is 
not ordained to the priestly office but to the service of the bishop, to do what is 
ordered by him.” In the year 400, the Council of Toledo forbade the celebration of 
the evening ofiice, the Lucernarium, even in rural districts unless a bishop, priest, 
ra deacon were present to preside. There are still traces in the Church's ritual 
prescriptions of the difference between the Office as liturgical function and the 
same as an ascetical exercise. Of late certain writers have been making much of 
the pecularities of the Carthusian nuns. Their scanty knowledge of the matter has 
resulted in their giving false impressions. None of the little frills in question have 
any liturgical significance. The “vestments” though fashioned like the maniple and 
the stole are no more liturgical than a French beadle’s regalia. In the Carthusians 
use, the Epistle is always sung solo from the choir as if it were part of the 
Proprium. The Gospel as sung by a nun is only the counterpart of our last lesson 
for Matins. These oddities would probably be done away with, for fear of mis- 
understanding, if the Carthusianesses were not so extremely isolated from the 
common life of the Church. 


2 One may perceive at Solemn Mass that St. Peter’s view still holds in the 
life of the Church. Everything possible is done for the celebrant so that he may 
be wholly a man of prayer in the offering.of the Sacrifice. Likewise at Low Mass, 
the Church provides rubrically for the priest making the responses himself if the 
server is unable to do so, but the Church has never explicitly dispensed anyone 
from having a helper to fetch the cruets, change the book, ete. 
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the beginning we find the bishop or priest who presided at public 
worship looked upon as the living image of the invisible Christ. 

Of all that Pius X designated the solemn and public prayer 
of the Church, there is no more distinctive element than the 
Collect. The word ‘collect’ has disappeared from the Missal. That 
‘to which we still attach the name is styled simply Oratio (The 
Prayer), the part of the Mass that especially represents the prac- 
tice of ecclesiastical prayer as distinct from sacramental ministra 
tion and the offering of sacrifice. It is that of which St. Celestine | 
wrote: ‘“‘Let us consider the significant rite of priestly prayer 
which, handed down from the Apostles, is uniformly observed 
throughout the world in every Catholic church.” 

The Collect is the first part of the Mass which from time 
immemorial has been assigned to the celebrant and to him alone. 
It is distinguished from the parts most like it—the Secreta and 
the Postcommunion—in that it is never directly related to the 
sacrificial action.’ It is variable, a prayer of the occasion, being 
carried over as such from the Mass of the day into all the canonical 
Hours except Prime and Compline, both of which are unlike the 
rest in their comparative aloofness from the calendar of the Church 
Year. The Collect is typical of the general prayer-life of the 
Church, distinct from but dependent upon the great Mystery from 
which the worth of all prayer proceeds. It suggests the office and 
power of the Church to do all things for all in the supernatural 
order, through Christ our Lord. 

The name ‘Collect’ became a liturgical term over fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, when the Church in Rome began the observance of 
the Stations. The gathering for the procession was called the 
Collecta. When the intending participants in the Station were all 
assembled, a prayer was said ad Collectam, by the Holy Father or 
his substitute. After the procession had arrived at its destination, 
another prayer (or the same prayer repeated) was said ad Missam 
after the Litany (our Kyrie), the Gloria being interpolated on 
Sundays and Feasts.* 


1 When the Mass is pontifical, the Collect is sung at the throne. 

2 That the scripture reading once preceded the prayer we know from St. 
Justin’s outline of the Mass in his day, and from the present Liturgy of Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday. 
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THE CHURCH AT PRAYER 


This prayer was not called the Collect because the celebrant 
gathered together in it the holy thoughts and desires of the faith- 
ful, by way of offering them to God through Christ, but it was 
always looked upon as serving that purpose. We still have, no- 
tably in the Ember-day Masses, a reminder of the oldtime usage. 
After the call to prayer comes the deacon’s injunction, Let us 
kneel, followed by the word to rise, upon which the celebrant 
says a brief and very comprehensive prayer. In the Liturgy of 
Good Friday, the call to prayer introduces a statement of the ob- 
ject for which the prayer is to be said. Obviously, then, the kneel- 
ing was not required simply for its own sake but for silent prayer 
on the part of all except the celebrant, who prayed aloud for the 
announced matter of petition once the attending clergy and the 
congregation had risen from their knees. All present took part in 
the celebrant’s prayer by saying the Amen at its close. This asso- 
ciation of private with official prayer we might well beg God to 
revive in our day. 


Like the other variable prayers reserved to the celebrant of 
the Mass, the Collect is thoroughly Roman in form and spirit, and 
one might also add, Leonine. If the great St. Leo did not himself 
compose or edit most of the Collects in the more ancient Masses, 
he must have inspired the one who did, for they bear a remarkable 
literary likeness to the writings that are his. They have the same 
evangelical directness, the same profound simplicity, the majestic 
flow of the illustrious Pontiff’s manner of speech. They carry the 
accent of apostolic dignity; even materially they are the authentic 
echo of the Savior’s voice. 


When these venerable forms were used in their original 
setting, the ceremonies of the Station were of the same imposing 
solemnity when a simple priest substituted for the Pope as when 
the Sovereign Pontiff himself officiated. The Vicar of Christ was 
recognized as present in the one appointed to conduct the worship 
of the Church in his stead. The honor paid the celebrant on such 
an occasion was always that due to the office and authority of the 
Church’s visible head. That was long ago and only in the City of 
the Popes. But every act of liturgical piety is in a very true sense 
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a papal function. Subordination to the Apostolic Father is as much 
a requisite as the priestly character itself in one who would utter 
effectively the Church’s prayer. Only when our worship realizes 
St. Cyprian’s conception of the Church—‘‘the people united to 
their priest, the flock keeping close to their shepherd’’-—do we 
profit fully by our necessary dependence upon the center and source 
ef unity under Christ. Then we share to the utmost in the fruits 
of that prayer by which our Lord saved Peter's faith and made 
him able to confirm his brethern. The monks of Mont-Cesar 
(Louvain) have done well to choose as their emblem of the Li- 
turgical Movement the high altar that rises today above the tomb 
of the first Bishop of Rome. 


The Roman sense of security in the possession of God-given 
prerogatives shows impressively in all the old collective prayers. 
They speak the idiom of a confidence that knows it needs not 
rany words to prevail with God. Distinguished by a chastity of 
diction befitting the sacredness of the pastoral office, they give out 
their meaning with the calm precision of a judicial decree. There 
is no place in them for the merely individual or ephemeral. They 
are altogether free from nervous sentiment or imaginative emotion. 
Yet they are deeply charged with heavenly zeal, with loving awe 
and tender solicitude. They exercise a piety that formulates and 
sponsors the needs and the aspirations of the millions. And there 
is no reason to assume that there is loss to any soul in this. Christ 
died for each by dying for all. The alter Christus prays with the 
fullest measure of human efficacy for each when he appears before 
the throne of God by divine appointment as the spokesman and 
patron of all. 


The sacramental forms derive their value directly from the 
merits of Christ. The worth of the Church’s prayer, while en- 
hanced by the commendatory mediation of the priesthood, still 
depends to a great extent upon the aggregate merit of all who be- 
long to Christ. Every supernatural act on the part of any member 
of the Church is a contribution to the fund of the Church’s merit 
with God. The goodness of each soul that is in Christ may thus 
be applied somehow by the Church’s prayer to all. Each one’s ad- 
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vance in holiness makes in some measure for the good of everyone 
else. But the orisons of “interior souls’ are no substitute for li- 
turgical prayer, much less the prime cause of its virtue. The cloister 
as well as the hearth must look to the sanctuary as to the holy place 
‘whence cometh help.’ This dependence of the faithful upon their 
pastors under the Vicar of Christ is not a matter of reliance upon 
human excellence—a very uncertain resource—but of compliance 
with the divine good pleasure. Christ our Head acts upon His 
members through ‘the bonds of supply,’ the ministry given for 
the perfecting of the saints, the building up of the Body that is 
His. ‘“Where Peter is, there is the Church, and where the Church 
is, there death is not, but life everlasting.’” 
RICHARD E. POWER. 
Springfield, Mass. 


1 St. Ambrose: In Ps. 40. 





—~—_ 





“Someday we shall restore liturgy to its place as 
the rhythm and the meaning of Catholic life; and hav- 
ing done that, we shall see rise round the chancel once 
again the myriad carven forms of man’s inspiration, 
and shall hear the wonderful ecstasy of heaven even in 
our profane songs. Liturgy ts community religion; art 
is community intuition. Neither can flourish tn cramped 
quarters, and Catholics even today live in something like 
an armed camp. It must be admitted, however, that any 
departure from a semi-military disctpline is dangerous 
for all forms of society . . . Today it is already apparent, 
however, that something more must be attempted. A 
state of siege, accepted too long as a normal condition, 
destroys morale; and besides it ts apparent that Cath- 
olicism in general is everywhere experiencing an awaken- 
ing of its creative and intellectual force. One cannot 
doubt that unless it supports the numerous cultural es- 
says which characterize it at present in America, its 
grip on men will relax and its service to the nation re- 
main a mere fraction of what might have been.’’-— 
GEORGE SHUSTER. 
















EASTER BLESSINGS 


N the Roman Ritual we find many blessings which 
have become more or less obsolete, or are at least 
very conspicuous for their non-use. This may be due 
to the multiple duties of pastors who are obliged to 
look after too many things; it may be due to the fact 
that, laboring under a mistaken notion, they do not want to in- 
troduce any German or French customs into their parishes; then 
again it may be due to the fact that the mitigation of certain 
Church laws and regulations does not emphasize as before the 
reason for these blessings. The latter reason is given by some 
authors as the excuse for the almost forgotten blessings in connec- 
tion with the feast of Easter. 


Among these blessings is the one of the homes on Holy 
Saturday. It is an old custom that, after the blessing of the Easter 
water on Holy Saturday, the faithful take some along to sprinkle 
their homes with it. It is a blessing reserved to the pastor. Paschal 
allusions run through all the prayers. The rite of blessing opens 
with the well-known: ‘‘Peace be to this house and all who dwell 
therein.’’ It is the peace of the risen Christ. “I saw water flowing 
from the right side of the temple, Alleluia; and all to whom that 
water came were saved, and they shall say, Alleluia.’’ Next the 
psalm peculiar to the paschal season is quoted: ‘‘Praise the Lord, 
for He is good: for His mercy endureth forever.’’ The prayer 
which follows relates the happenings of the Passover: ‘‘Hear us, 
O Lord, holy almighty Father, eternal God; and as Thou hast 
protected the habitations of the Hebrews in their exodus from 
Egypt, because the doorposts were sprinkled with the blood of 
the lamb, vouchsafe to send Thy holy Angel from Heaven to 
guard, cherish, protect, visit, and defend all that dwell in this 
house.’’ The blood of the lamb which caused the avenging angel 
to pass by the houses (Exodus ch. 12) is a figure of our Paschal 
Lamb, Jesus, who truly shed His blood for the redemption of the 
world: “‘For Christ our pasch is sacrificed’ (1 Cor. 5, 7). May not 
we now exultantly cry out: ““O death, where is thy victory, O 
death, where is thy sting’’ (1 Cor. 15, 55)? The blood of the 
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EASTER BLESSINGS 


lamb sprinkled on the doorposts of the faithful Hebrews saved 
them from death. Certainly then the water blessed in the name 
of Jesus, our Redeemer, will preserve all true Christians from 
evil and from spiritual death. The “‘water flowing from the right 
side of the temple’’ signifies the promised grace of the Holy Spirit, 
and also the blessed baptismal water. Would not our homes and all 
who dwell therein many times escape the avenging angel of sin 
if holy water were used more frequently in many of them? Would 
not our homes, if blessed during the paschal season (for the above 
blessing is not limited to Holy Saturday), become temples from 
which the death of sin is banished by the merits of the blood of 
our Pasch Christ? 

On Easter Sunday we find special blessings in the Ritual. 
There is one for the Easter lamb, for bread, for meat, for eggs, 
and for eatables in general. It does not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to see that the blessing of the lamb points to the true 
paschal Lamb. Witness the prayer: ‘““O God, who didst command 
Thy people Israel at its liberation from Egypt through Thy servant 
Moses, to kill a lamb, as a type of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
didst also order them to sprinkle the doorposts of their homes 
with the blood of the lamb; vouchsafe through the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ who liveth and reigneth for all eternity to 
bless and to sanctify this meat which we Thy servants are about to 
eat.’” If we recall the admonition of the Apostle for the feast of 
Easter as given in the Epistle: ‘“Therefore, let us fegst, not with 
the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth’ (1 Cor. 5, 8); 
if we consider that now that the forty days of the Lenten fast are 
over, we should not permit ourselves to be led to over-indulge 
in food; if we believe that the Jew of the Old Law ate of the 
lamb which insured his delivery from the bondage of the Egyp- 
tians; that the Christian partakes of Christ, the spiritual paschal 
Lamb which has opened Heaven for men that they may be de- 
livered from the bonds of earth—then the blessing quoted above 
from the Ritual will explain itself. 

Just as beautiful are the blessings for the meat and the bread 
and eatables in general. We quote the prayers for the blessing of 
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the meat: “‘O Lord, Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who art 
the true undefiled Lamb, who by Thy innocent sacrifice on the 
cross didst take away the sins of the world and didst carry us back 
to the fold: bless and sanctify this meat in order that all who eat 
thereof, filled with Thy blessing, through Thy grace may always 
rejoice in corporal and spiritual well-being.’’ ““O God, Creator 
of all flesh, who didst command Noah and his children to choose 
from all creatures only the pure, and didst command them to eat 
the paschal lamb, the type of Jesus Christ, the true Lamb: we be- 
seech Thee, Lord God: to bless and sanctify this flesh of the sheep, 
in order that all the faithful who partake thereof be filled with Thy 
heavenly blessing and satiated with thy everlasting grace.’’ This 
blessing dates back to the tenth century, and we find reference to 
it in the life of St. Ulric. The blessing for eatables in general 
implores for all who eat of them health of body and soul. 

Of later origin is the blessing of the Easter eggs: “‘Lord, we 
beseech Thee, send thy grace of blessing over these eggs, in order 
that they become wholesome food for the faithful who gratefully 
partake of them, on account of the resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’’ It may seem somewhat odd that the Church should se- 
lect eggs to be blessed on Easter, as there seems to be no connection 
between eggs and Easter. But the ancients already saw in the egg a 
symbol of creation and resurrection. It has a Christian significa- 
tion, and for many centuries blessed eggs were given as presents on 
Easter Day. Such a painted or ornamented egg, small and insignifi- 
cant as it is, can be an excellent teacher. We see only the shell but 
we are convinced that it contains a living being which will not 
see the light of the higher life until the shell is broken. The outer 
shell resembles the stone closing the vault, which our Savior had 
to remove before His resurrection, as the little bird in the egg has 
to break through the shell in order to see light and come forth. 
We believe it though we do not understand it. Why then should 
the truths of our holy religion, as they are revealed by God, even 
though we cannot understand all of them fully, present greater 
obstacles to our belief? The Easter egg therefore signifies the resur- 
rection of Christ from the tomb. But it also signifies the resurrec- 
tion of man from the tomb of sin, a new creation of man through 
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Jesus, the risen Redeemer. Durandus has a beautiful explanation 
of the Easter eggs: “In the tomb of several martyrs have been dis- 
covered marble eggs, like hen’s eggs, or even the shells of natural 
eggs. For the Christian the egg is an image of the tomb; he re- 
mains there, without movement and without life, until He Who 
has vouchsafed to compare His tenderness to that of a hen gather- 
ing her chickens beneath her wings comes to break the chains which 
hold him the captive of death. It is to this eminently religious 
otigin that the Easter egg can be traced. In some churches to this 
day an ostrich egg is hung in the middle of the sanctuary as a 
pledge of hope, and at the domestic hearth blessed eggs are eaten 
before any other food on Easter, which is called, for this reason, 
pasch of the egg’’ (Dict. des Atigq. Chret.). 

Another beautiful blessing on Easter is the blessing of bread. It 
dates back to the Eulogia, blessed bread which was given to the 
faithful after Mass as a substitute for the holy Eucharist. We read 
in the life of St. Benedict that a priest came from a neighboring 
parish to visit the young hermit in his cave on Easter Sunday and 
there ate bread with him. This may have been the Eulogia. The 
prayer used in the blessing implores health of body and soul for 
all who eat of this blessed bread: ‘“‘O Lord Jesus Christ, Food of 
the Angels, Thou living Bread of eternal life, deign to bless this 
bread as Thou hast blessed the five loaves in the desert so that all 
who partake thereof may obtain the desired health of body and 
of soul.”’ 

That these blessings were used in the early Church is attested 
by history. St. Athanasius and St. Chrysostom explain at some 
length why these blessings were used. The latter exhorted the 
faithful not to be like those men who, after the Lenten fast is a 
thing of the past, hasten to the table as if delivered from captivity, 
without any etiquette, just as if they were about to make an effort 
to lose by surfeiting and gluttony, the merit gained by fasting. Not 
only once does he refer to this, but in several of his homilies he 
speaks with like directness. In the second half of the Middle Ages 
these blessings were still general. Hams, eggs, milk, and cakes were 
blessed on Easter Sunday. These were all eatables not permitted 
during Lent, and since they were forbidden for so long a time, it 
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was thought proper to resume the eating of them only after they 
had been blessed. 

Milder legislation with regard to abstinence has been blamed 
for the non-use of these blessings. But could not a custom, which 
is in fact still practised in many localities, be revived despite the 
mitigation of the Lenten fast? Would not a more frequent use of 
the blessings of the Ritual serve to awaken the faith and devotion 
of the faithful and beget a greater love for the Church and her 
blessings? Certainly the solicitude of the Mother for her children 
is well shown in such prayers as those quoted above. But she like- 
wise offers blessings for many other occasions, and for various ob- 
jects both animate and inanimate: a surprising aray. Would that 
our people were again filled, as our forefathers were, with the con- 
viction—not merely in theory, but in daily practice—that their 
lives should be immersed in God! They would then, as a matter 
of course, ask His blessing for everything they need and every- 
thing they do. 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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“The liturgy ts the work of the Church par ex- 
cellence; her proper public and official work, as the 
very name indicates (leitourgia—a public function). 
The liturgy evidently does not absorb or exhaust the 
Church’s whole field of activity; but tt constitutes her 
principal and most characteristic work, in so far as the 
Church is eminently a religious society, continuator of 
the mission and the work of Jesus throughout all 
time.’”,-—DoM E. M. VISMARA.. 
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THE EUCHARIST AS MEANS AND AS END 


series of articles which I wrote for Orate Fratres was 
reprinted in booklet form some months ago under 
the title: The Mass-Drama, An Outline of Its Struc- 
ture. Recently The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 
(February, 1931) printed a lengthy and unfavorable 
review of this booklet, actually not a book-review of the usual 
kind, but a criticism of the author ‘‘and his confreres’’ as disclos- 
ing a certain “underlying trend of mind’’ which the critic, the 
Hon. Albert Reynaud, regards as harmful to popular eucharistic 
piety. 

My reply to Mr. Reynaud’s criticism has been sent to The 
Sentinel and will no doubt appear in print in the near future. 
There is one point especially in it which seems to me highly im- 
portant and deserving of mention at some greater length in Orate 
Fratres. 





There are a considerable number, both of clergy and laity, 
who have some sort of feeling that the liturgical movement, with 
its strong emphasis of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass and its urgent 
plea for popular participation in the Mass-liturgy, is apt to do 
harm to private and popular devotions, and notably to eucharistic 
devotions. The difficulty is a real and sincere one. Not only does 
it deserve to be discussed; we may also say that an adequate dis- 
cussion of it would require more space than that of one brief article. 
Certainly the few observations which I shall present here will not 
be out of place. 

The chief point in Mr. Reynaud’s criticism of my booklet 
seems to be exactly this one. It is thought that I over-emphasize 
the Mass and minimize eucharistic adoration. My critic has this 
in mind when he says: “‘Any minorizing of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Itself and for Itself, even by indirection, is injurious to Eucha- 
ristic interests, and to all the devotions which are based on it.” 


In order to bring out clearly the meaning of the phrase: “‘in 
Itself and for Itself,’’ we shall have to distinguish the various as- 
pects under which the holy Eucharist may be considered, for which 
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purpose I may refer to Eucharistia, a volume by Father Joseph 
Kramp, S.J. 


Father Kramp speaks of the Eucharist as Sacrifice, Sacrament 
(Communion), and Abiding Presence. He shows: 1) that in the 
early centuries the Sacrifice and Sacrament (Communion) aspects 
had a more prominent place in the consciousness of the faithful 
than did that of the Abiding Presence as object of adoration; 2) 
that during the Middle Ages Communion on the part of the laity 
became less frequent, while adoration practices increased; 3) that 
Pope Pius X recalled the faithful to frequent Communion, with- 
out, of course, any diminution of adoration devotions; 4) that the 
complete purpose of Pius X included something more than the 
emphasis of holy Communion, namely a right emphasis also of the 
holy Sacrifice as the united prayer of the mystical body of Christ. 

The criticism of my booklet, The Mass-Drama, is that it 
neglects the third of these three aspects, that of the Abiding Pres- 
ence. And the first point of reply is, of course, that one cannot 
say everything in a mere booklet. I have confined myself to the 
first and second aspects (which may be reduced to one) for reasons 
which we shall see. But let me say no more about my booklet; its 
attitude is that of the entire liturgical apostolate, and that is what 
concerns us now. 

The liturgical apostolate strives for a right emphasis of all 
three aspects. If special stress is laid upon the Mass, that is because 
it is of primary importance and because there has been some neg- 
lect in this regard, just as formerly there was in regard to holy 
Communion. This emphasis of the holy Sacrifice, if rightly under- 
stood, is no more harmful to adoration devotions than was the 
Decree on Frequent Communion. It is a question then partly of 
a special need of our time, and partly of the need at all times of 
emphasis in right proportion. 

For there is a certain right order which must be observed. 
The Church’s legislation shows us what it is. Attendance at the 
holy Sacrifice is a matter of strict obligation on all Sundays and 
on certain feast-days; holy Communion is strictly obligatory once 
a year; other eucharistic devotions are highly recommended but 
are not made matter of strict obligation. Of course the devout 
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THE EUCHARIST AS MEANS AND AS END 


Christian does not stop at the minimum; but the point here is 
that the Church’s legislation shows us how to fix the right pro- 
portion. 

Let us return now to the subject of the various aspects of the 
Eucharist. The first two, Sacrifice and Sacrament (Communion), 
may be grouped together and called the ‘‘means aspect’’; while the 
third, the Abiding Presence, may be called the “end aspect.’ Thus 
the Eucharist as Sacrifice and Sacrament (Communion) is the di- 
vinely appointed and supreme means given to us whereby we may 
honor God (Sacrifice) and be ourselves hallowed by divine grace 
(Sacrament). And secondly, as the Abiding Presence of the Lord, 
the incarnate God, the holy Eucharist is also an end or object of 
devotion, a terminus of our adoration. 

This distinction of the “‘means aspect’’ and the ‘‘end aspect’”’ 
is very important. Failure to understand it is largely, I think, the 
reason why many do not understand the liturgical movement in 
its relation to what are called popular eucharistic devotions, and 
the reason why they imagine a hostility where there is none. 

This distinction of means and end has already been dealt 
with in Orate Fratres; briefly indeed (in the space that one article 
in this review allows) but very well. One may study the topic in 
Father Kramp’s Eucharistia where it is set forth clearly and at 
some length. This distinction brings us back to the phrase from 
which I started. What is meant by “the Blessed Sacrament in It- 
self and for Itself?’’ Evidently this is the ‘‘end aspect,’’ the holy 
Eucharist considered as the end, the object, the terminus of our 
adoration. The Eucharist as the real presence of our divine Lord 
receives our most profound adoration, our dearest love. Let there 
be no mistake here. The liturgical movement does not take away 
in the least from the adoration and love that goes out to our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. It does full justice to the ‘“‘end aspect’’ 
of the Eucharist. But it also insists on the primary importance of 
the ‘‘means aspect,’’ the deep significance of which cannot be ex- 
pressed in a few easy sentences. Will you say simply: ‘‘Jesus is 
there; and He is God; what more is there to be said?’ It still re- 





1 These terms are used here, as they are used commonly, for convenience 
sake. Strictly speaking, the holy Eucharist is a sacramental sacrifice and sacrifi- 
cial sacrament. 
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mains to express as best we can, beyond the marvel of His pres- 
ence, the mystery of His action, the reason why He is present, the 
divine economy by which our Lord in the Eucharist is the means 
of our salvation, our Mediator, our gift to God in the holy Sacri- 
fice, God’s gift to us in holy Communion, the means whereby the 
mystery of our redemption and transfiguration is wrought through 
our incorporation in Him. Our divine Lord still invites us as of 
old: ‘“‘Come unto Me!” Is His meaning only that we come and 
kneel before His eucharistic throne? We will do that indeed, but 
we know by His own divine word that this is not all, nor is it 
His chief desire. He invites us to that sacramental and sacrificial 
union which is the chief purpose of the Eucharist. He bids us to 
partake of Him in holy Communion; and to join with Him in 
the offering of the holy Sacrifice. If the liturgical movement seems 
to find some fault with the faithful of the present day in regard 
to the neglect of active participation in the Mass, consider what 
fault there was to find, not many years ago, when Pope Pius X 
issued his Decree on Frequent Communion. 

It is well known that the ideal of Pius X was that of the 
primitive Church. The faithful of ancient times recognized the 
primary importance of the “‘means aspect’’ of the holy Eucharist. 
They recognized also the adorableness of the Eucharist in its “end 
aspect.’’ But they did not fix their attention wholly, nor chiefly, 
on the fact of our Lord’s presence; that was understood; they con 
sidered furthermore, and chiefly, the purpose of His presence. The 
liturgical movement, guided by the primitive ideal, is not likely 
to minimize devotion to the local presence of our divine Lord. On 
the contrary, it brings that devotion to its active and its social 
results. 


It would take us too long to consider here how it came about 
in medieval and modern times that emphasis of the ‘‘end aspect’’ 
caused some neglect of the “means aspect’’ and consequently a 
certain distortion of right perspective. To mention only two details 
in the long story, Protestant denial of the Real Presence naturally 
produced within the Church a strong emphasis of this fact; and 
Rationalist denial of the divinity of Christ produced a correspond- 
ing emphasis of this second fact. Controversy centered keenly on 
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these points, and thus the faithful were disposed to say: “Jesus is 
there; and He is God; that is enough.’ But in view of the needs, 
not of a particular controversy, but of the whole of Christian life, 
it is our duty to understand as best we can the entire meaning of 
the holy Eucharist. It is possible that theology may sometimes be 
set forth in a manner too learned for a given case. But there is also 
such a thing as a statement that is too simple, too brief, and quite 
inadequate. 

The question which I discuss in this article is one that both 
deserves and requires some study. I hope that my readers may con- 
sider in addition to these words of mine the writings which I in- 
dicate in footnote." But I would like to quote here explicitly, as 
intimately appropriate in our present case, the masterly statement 
of an eminent theologian of the present day, Father De la Taille, 
S.J., Professor in the Gregorian University in Rome and author 
of a great Latin work, Mystertum Fidei, of which it has been said 
that “‘no theological work issued since the Vatican Council has 
attracted so much attention;”’ and again, that it is “perhaps the 
most important contribution to the theology of the Mass in 
modern times.’” The passage I wish to quote is from Father De la 
Taille’s English volume, The Mystery of Faith and Human Opin- 
ton, and from its chapter entitled: ‘““The Real Presence and Its 
Sacramental Significance.’ 

‘Therefore, the real presence must not be considered only or 
chiefly in itself and for itself, as if it were an end, but first of all 
in its bearing on the spiritual unity to which it leads as a means.* 
Hence, too, the purpose of communion, the whole object of com- 
munion, is not to tell myself that Jesus Christ is substantially 

1 Power, Richard E., Back to the Sacrament of Sacrifice, The Ecclesiastical 
Review, LXXXIII, 5, Nov. 1930; La Porta, Dom Gommaire, O.S.B., Eucharistic 
Piety, Eccl. Rev., LX XX, 1. Jan. 1929; Husslein, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., Communion in 
the Early Church, Eccl. Rev. LXXXI, 5, Nov. 1929; Benedict, Dom., O.S.B., Fre- 
quent Communion: Its Liturgical Basis, Eccl. Rev. LX XIX, 1, July 1928; Kramp, 
Rev. Joseph, S.J., A Religio-psychological Attitude toward the Eucharist, Orate 
Fratres, IV, 12, Oct. 1930; Sister Frances Rita, 8.S.J., Christ in the Eucharist, Our 
Way to the Father, Orate Fratres, IV, 13, Nov. 1930; Kramp, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., 
Eucharistia, The Lohmann Co., St. Paul, Minn. (e. g. pp. 112, 116; but the entire 
volume should be studied); De La Taille, Rev. M., S.J., The Mystery of Faith and 
Human Opinion, Longmans (especially the first chapter which is an English sum- 
mary of the great Latin tome, and the chapter indicated above, on Real Presence) ; 
see also the books listed in the bibliography in my booklet, The Mass Drama, 


The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 


2 


2 The italics in this sentence are mine. 
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present within me; this substantial presence within me is the pledge 
in me of a spiritual union by which I form but one spirit with 
the Lord, and but one flesh in the spirit. Consider on this point 
the difference between our Eucharist and some such presence of the 
Body and of the Blood of Christ as we might (by way of a meta- 
physical hypothesis) imagine to have been accomplished, apart 
from the Eucharist, by the transubstantiation of any substance 
whatever, without any symbolical intent, without any other pur- 
pose than that of ensuring the presence of the Savior among men. 
Imagine, if you wish, precious stones or precious metals, or a 
flower, transubstantiated by an immediate operation of the divine 
power. Divine power could have done so, but one might well be 
tempted to ask to what purpose. To bring Him nigh unto us? But 
this material proximity, by itself alone, is of little avail; compared 
to His spiritual presence in our souls it is as nothing. Caro non 
prodest quicquam, spiritus est qui vivificat. But if this proximity, 
this presence, this intussusceptio of His Body and Blood happens 
to possess the virtue of unfolding in me the spiritual intimacy of 
which it has been set up as the sign and the pledge, then truly does 
it become supremely precious and beyond valuation.” 


And again: “‘If we ask ourselves what has earned for the Real 
Presence its right to become the appropriate symbol of an Incarna- 
tion continued, as it were, and extended as far as ourselves, we 
must, to find the reason, ascend to the august origin of the Eucha- 
ristic mystery. The great stream of sacramental efficacy is derived 
from a word and a gesture wherewith Christ, in the Cenacle, Priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech, consecrated Himself as Vic- 
tim for the remission of the sins of the world. Victim He was to 
be, not only in the intent and by the trend of His offering, but also 
actually, by the carrying into effect, by the bloody execution of 
that purpose and of that pledge which constituted Him the ransom 
of mankind. Victim He was to be by the steel of the executioner, 
by the wounds and bruises which were to let flow all His Blood. 
When dead, He was to be hallowed, immortalized in His character 
of Lamb of God and price of the world by the explicit consent 
of the other contracting party, of the receiving party, who was His 
Father, henceforth in safe possession in His paradise of what was 
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THE EUCHARIST AS MEANS AND AS END 


paid out to Him for our redemption. In this way does Christ 
remain the eternal Redeemer, the eternal Lamb of God, the Vic- 
tim of the sacrifice offered once and eternally accepted and retained 
by the God of glory. Now, it is distinctive of the victim of sacri- 
fice—and this is true of all religions, as well of those that declined 
from their primitive purity as of the one that was safeguarded by 
the sacredness of the Covenant, by the Law and the Prophets—it 
is among all people distinctive of certain victims of sacrifice, once 
they have been offered and consecrated, to symbolize, by their re- 
turn to man under the form of food, the union of the worshipper 
with his God, in a table-companionship which sets up between 
the heavenly Host and His earthly guests a community of life, a 
familiarity, a fusion, an association of holiness, in which we must 
recognize the prelude of a still closer union in the life to come. In 
this manner the gift made to God, by reverting to man, presents 
itself as a sacrament, that is to say, as a symbol of the sanctifying 
action of God. The first sacraments of mankind, and perhaps for 
a long time the only ones, were the first fruits of the fields and the 
firstlings of the flock, whose type is already exemplified by Cain 
and Abel, as later on, under a more elaborate form, the bread and 
wine of Melchisedech, and finally all the pacific sacrifices of the Old 
Law. The victim of sacrifice is in the fullest sense and preeminently 
the sacrament. But what was true of the shadows is still more true 
of the reality; and if Jesus Christ is a sacrament, let us no longer 
be surprised, for He is victim, the Victim. Therefore He is not a 
sacrament only metaphorically and in a manner of speaking. He 
is the sacrament par excellence, the Sacrament of sacraments. 


“Such is the way, or at least one way, of studying the Real 
Presence: it consists in not fixing the eyes merely upon the fact 
of the Real Presence, but in directing the look to the causes ex- 
plaining the Real Presence: upon its final cause and upon its formal 
cause, as they say in the School. In other words, we must consider 
its significance, as eloquent as it is efficacious, deriving, as it does, 
from the august character of Victim which henceforth is insepar- 
able from Him in whose person His Father contemplates, with a 
complacency that works our salvation, the Lamb, forever laid upon 
the altar of the Sacrifice by which heaven and earth were reconciled. 
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Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi; and again, and as 
a sequel, Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat antmam 
tuam in vitam aeternam. Amen. Such is the language of the Eucha- 
rist; it is for every one of us to see and experience how friendly it 
is, both in its tenor and in its style.’’ 


WILLIAM BUSCH 


The St. Paul Seminary. 





It is only slowly and gradually that the people get 
accustomed to this way (t.e., the use of the Missal). 
Hence teachers must have patience and perseverance. But 
once the people have learned to assist at the Sunday 
Mass with their missals and to recite the same prayers 
that the priest prays at the altar, they will find a great 
joy theretn and a continuous instruction. Their souls 
will gradually open to the inspirations of eucharistic 
grace. They will commence by telling themselves that 
Jesus Christ is on the altar in the hands of the priest 
during the sacrificial action. They will realize that the 
prayers and the ceremonies of the worship center about 
Him. Instinctively they will enter into the common 
movement which converges in the holy Victim, and will 
recognize that this ts both their duty and their high 
dignity. ABBE BRASSART. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY 
(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930.) 

HE liturgical revival in Italy may be divided into three 
periods: the first embraces the last ten years of the past 
i century, the second takes in the beginning of the pres- 

ent century, the last concerns the present and, we 
hope, even more so the future. These three periods, 
as is the case with nearly all historical events, are not, however, so 
sharply defined and separated as to exclude all mutual relation and 
dependence of one to the other, or even the gradual and natural 
evolution of one out of the other. But the division has always been 
common among us, chiefly because of the characteristic manifesta- 
tions of each period. 





*x* * x 


In the first stage, particular stress was laid on the reform of 
sacred music, plain chant as well as polyphony. Plain chant, as 
sung among us at that time, was almost always a degenerate form 
of music, which could not possibly satisfy the lovers of good 
chant. In polyphonic music, a certain theatrical and melodramatic 
taste prevailed which is always out of harmony with the dignity 
of the house of God and of divine worship. 

Father Guerrino Amelli, then yet a Milanese priest, and 
later a Benedictine monk and abbot, was the first to promote this 
reform of sacred music both by writing and lecturing (especially 
valuable were his discourses to the Catholic Italian Congresses) , 
and by founding the Italian Society of St. Cecilia. 

His task was not an easy one, but the results were excellent. 
Pius X, the prudent reformer and legislator of sacred music, while 
yet Bishop of Mantua and Patriarch of Venice, had already de- 
clared his full allegiance to the cause, and in the dioceses governed 
by him he began the reform which he later as Pope extended and 
completed for the good of the universal Church of God. 

Nor did the activities of the Cecilian society cease after the 
laws of Pius X had been made, for a number of abuses still re- 
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mained in many places, some even came back again or others 
sprang up anew. On the other hand, it is clear that the reform de- 
sired by the Cecilians may not be disassociated from that complete 
liturgical revival which is only now coming to the fore. In fact, 
I am of the opinion that there are two fundamental, common de- 
fects in the church music of Italy. The first is that which Verkade 
so well described when he wrote that in Italian churches there is 
more often shouting to be heard than singing. The other is a lack 
of participation by the people in sacred chant, this being especially 
noticeable in our city churches. But how make up for these defects 
if the people are not first imbued with the spirit of liturgical 
prayer? 

At present ,the Cecilian society is as vigorous as ever. This 
is due particularly to the energetic efforts of Monsignor Della Li- 
bera. The official organ of the society is the Bollettino Cectliano 
(The Cecilian Bulletin), published at Vicenza, Italy. The society 
has also held most successful congresses, as was the one in Venice, 
in 1923. What is more, it has formed a special association of or- 
ganists from among its own members. 


The work of the Society of St. Cecilia in Italy has been 
greatly helped along by the Pontifical School of Sacred Music, 
which was founded in Rome in 1910, chiefly through the initia- 
tive of Rev. Angelo De Santi, and definitely established in 1923. 
Highly trained scholars and teachers in sacred music, both in the 
technical and in the practical field, come forth from this school 
and are scattered far and wide throughout the peninsula. This 
gives us great hopes for the future. 


The second phase of the liturgical revival in Italy could best 
be characterized by calling it a period of scientific study of the lit- 
urgy. Liturgical sicence, or scientific study of the liturgy, so long 
neglected, became once more the worthy object of systematic re- 
search on the part of scholars, and rose therefore to a new dignity. 


In Milan, during these years, a new edition of the Ambrosian 
Missal was prepared after long and patient critical study by Mon- 
signor Antonio Ceriani, Prefect of the Ambrosian Library and 
a man of great genius. The same Monsignor Ceriani, together 
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with Monsignor Marco Magistretti, also published a number of 
monographs, extremely valuable even today, on the origins and 
vicissitudes of the Ambrosian rite. Monsignor Magistretti further- 
more undertook, partly alone and partly in collaboration with the 
then Monsignor Ratti and Hugo Monneret de Villard, the pub- 
lication of various texts which were of prime importance for the 
history of the Ambrosian rite. 

I have mentioned Milan first, not only on account of the 
special affection which I have for my own native city, but also 
because of the great interest which that liturgical center, by reason 
of its special liturgical rite, never fails to arouse in students of the 
liturgy from every country. But in other parts of Italy, too, lit- 
urgical studies flourished during those years. I would mention es- 
pecially (not to speak of the earlier scholars, such as was Bishop 
Magani, of Parma) Monsignor Giovanni Mercati, now prefect of 
the Vatican Library, and the late lamented Father Angelo De 
Santi, S.J. 

Then too, the periodical, La Rassegna Gregoriana (The Gre- 
gorian Review), which was published in Rome until the year 
1914, particularly favored every kind of liturgical study, and had 
the foremost Italian liturgists of the time for its contributors and 
collaborators. 

An interesting center of liturgical studies was also formed 
at the Abbey of Grottaferrata, where the Greek Basilian monks 
accordingly published a collection called Studi Liturgict (Liturgi- 
cal Studies, 1912-1916), compiled for the greater part by two 
monks of the same Abbey, Dom Nilo Borgia and Dom Sofronio 
Gassisi. 

During these same years a number of translations of impor- 
tant liturgical works appeared, such as, L’Arte al Servizio della 
Chiesa (Art in the Service of the Church), by Jakob (Pavia, 
1903); Eortologia (Heortology or History of Christian Festiv- 
als), by Kellner (Rome, 1906); and Paramenti Sacri (Sacred 
Vestments), by Braun (Turin, 1914). 

Aside from these close critical studies, a more practical pro- 
gram of action was soon developed, that of scientific liturgical 
popularization. 
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For the students of our seminaries, manuals were composed 
which treated the liturgy in the usual exegetical-historical manner. 
Among these, especially worthy of note are: The Manuale di Lit- 
urgia (Manual of Liturgy, Pavia, Ist ed., 1906; 4th ed. 1909), 
by Monsignor Pietro Veneroni, of the Seminary of Pavia; another 
Manuale di Liturgia (Turin, Ist ed., 1910, 2nd ed., 1922), by 
Hugo Mioni, a Salesian; and I/ Catechismo Liturgico (Liturgical 
Catechism, Rovigo, 5th ed., 1928-1930), by Luigi Barin. 


With a broader scope in mind, for the faithful at large, 
namely, several volumes were written by Father Giovanni Semeria, 
a Barnabite: La Santa Messa (Holy Mass, Rome, 1904); Dogma, 
Gerarchia e Culto (Dogma, Hierarchy, and Worship, Rome, 1902) 
—this work, however, did not entirely escape criticism; and Gir 
Inni Della Chiesa (The Hymns of the Church, Milan, Ist ed., 
1903) which in a later edition was called Poesia Divina (Divine 
Poetry, Rome-Milan, 1926). 


As a natural consequence of the World War, liturgical stu- 
dies, like many other intellectual pursuits, were for the most part 
suspended. They were, however, quickly taken up again after- 
wards, but not so intensely, nor—and this is important to ob- 
serve—with the same general aims as before. Abbot Caronti, in a 
synthetic review of the liturgical movement in Italy which ap- 
peared in 1924, under his pseudonym ‘‘Gregorius’’ in the Scuola 
Cattolica (The Catholic School) of Milan, pointed out very 
clearly the vast difference, in spirit and aims, between the Origines 
du Culte Chretien (Origins of Christian Worship), by Monsignor 
Duchesne, and the Liber Sacramentorum (Historical and Litur- 
gical Notes on the Roman Missal), by Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. 
In the former, historical research was an end unto itself, while in 
the latter, the historical facts formed only the basis from which 
the writer ascended to the science of life, the spiritual life. 


And this indicates precisely the transition between the second 
and the third period of the liturgical revival in Italy. 

The liturgy is no longer the object of mere study and re 
search, but a powerful means unto life, the higher spiritual life. 
It is no longer an exclusive object of study for the learned, but is 
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LITURGICAL WORK IN ITALY 


placed before the entire mass of the faithful as a rich and newly 
opened field. 

During the preceding years, one or the other writer occasion- 
ally lifted the veil to expose certain defects and abuses in divine 
worship. But the deeply rooted evils allowed little more than a 
confused insight into their true nature at the time. Clear and de- 
finite observation was therefore usually lacking on the part of 
writers. What was chiefly condemned was not so much a lack of 
the liturgical spirit as a want of external beauty in sacred edifices 
and a lack of discretion in the practice of certain devotions. Inter- 
esting in this respect are the two Lenten Pastorals of Bishop Bono- 
melli, of Cremona, written in 1902 and 1905. The titles of these 
two letters are already sufficiently clear in themselves: Sentimen- 
talism and Formalism in Religion, and, Religious Worship, Its 
Defects and Abuses. Consequent to these, Bishop Bandi, of Tor- 
tona, also wrote a pastoral letter, on the same subject matter, but 
in the form of a polemic directed against certain over-enthusiastic 
and somewhat inexact assertions of Bishop Bonomelli. 

The first important indication of the new direction taken 
by the liturgical movement in Italy was in 1914, when the Bene- 
dictine monks of Praglia and Finalpia began to publish a monthly 
periodical, the Rivista Liturgica (Liturgical Review). This, in its 
first years, was under the direction of Abbot Caronti, and had as 
its aim ‘‘to spread a knowledge of the liturgy, considering the lit- 
urgy as the chief source and nourishment of true Christian piety.”’ 

Perhaps, in one or the other point, this periodical may have 
failed at times to adhere strictly to its plan of action, often pro- 
ceeding with some uncertainty between mere liturgical science and 
liturgical piety. It was, however, from the beginning, and still re- 
mains the standard-bearer of the liturgical idea among us. 


The publication of the review was the most important sign 
of the beginning of a true revival, but it was not the only one, 
nor even the first. During the year preceding it, for example, a 
little booklet called a Liturgical Manual for the Use of the Faith- 
ful Who Frequent Benedictine Churches had been published by 
the monks of Subiaco Abbey. But the title of this already showed 
that it was restricted to a particular class of the faithful. 
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The beginnings of the Rivista Liturgica nevertheless found 
the ground already somewhat prepared. Ludovico Penel de Beau- 
fin, a Benedictine Oblate of St. Peter’s Abbey of Modena at the 
time, but now affiliated with Maredsous, had successfully begun 
a series of publications called a Small Popular Liturgical Library 
(Vicenza), which, though it was not continued much beyond 
the year 1919 and comprised only nine little volumes, was really 
the first concrete attempt to get into direct contact with the people 
and thereby make them liturgically minded. 

* *~ & 

The war suddenly retarded this promising movement in its 
very beginning. But in the meanwhile, another aspect of the litur- 
gical renaissance in Italy began to shape itself slowly in the form 
of an apostolate of sacred art. This new movement, through a 
number of favorable circumstances, was a success from the very 
beginning. It exerted even a greater influence upon the nation than 
the other movement, and remained quite active even during the 
troublesome years of the war. 

The problem of sacred art has a character of more immediate 
interest and presents greater difficulties in Italy than elsewhere, 
both in regard to the preservation of the priceless art treasures of 
cur churches, and in regard to the special obligations which re- 
spect for a most glorious tradition imposes upon all new forms of 
ecclesiastical art. For this reason, the Opera dei Congressi Cattolici 
(Association of Catholic Congresses) had already established 
within its own ranks a special commission of sacred art. The re- 
sults, however, were hardly satisfactory. Hence, at a most oppor- 
tune moment, Monsignor Costantini established, at Milan, a So- 
ciety of Friends of Christian Art, founding also the beautiful re- 
view, Arte Cristiana (Christian Art), which at once became the 
official organ of the society. This happened in 1913, and there- 
fore shortly before the liturgical movement properly so called had 
begun to make itself felt. The program of the society was summed 
up in the maxim which explains itself: ““Art must be treated as 
a prayer and a mission.’’ The society therefore did not have in 
mind the promotion of “art for art’s sake,’’ but rather ‘‘art for 
life,’ and more precisely, ‘‘art for the spiritual life.” With this the 
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society immediately entered into the spirit and the aims of the lit- 
urgical movement. 


Although various changes have taken place since then, the 
society and the review founded by Monsignor Costantini are still 
active and flourishing, ever continuing to exercise a wholesome 
influence within the entire realm of religious art. In fact, they 
formed the initiative which inspired and gave early rise to a school 
of art called the Scuola Superiore d’Arte Sacra Beato Angelico, 
which has its seat in Milan and is directed by the architect Mon- 
signor Giuseppe Polvara. A work recently published by Monsignor 
Polvara, and titled Domus Dei (House of God, Milan, 1929) is 
accordingly worthy of mention here. It is a personal expression of 
what he considers to be the true standards that should guide the 
correct liturgical construction of churches. He writes less in the ca- 
pacity of an historian and more as an architect. His method is there- 
fore quite different from that previously employed by Munier, a 
French writer, who wrote first in the review La Vie et les Arts 
Liturgiques, and then in three separate volumes on the Construc- 
tion, Decoration, and Furnishing of Churches. 

Another publication on sacred art, founded and_ edited 
through private initiative, is the Per l’Arte Sacra (For Sacred Art) 
which has likewise been published at Milan since 1924. 

The great necessity for this sacred art movement is clearly 
shown, for example, by the results of the two art contests held at 
Monfalcone and Spezia. The contestant artists had been required 
to present original sketches for two monumental churches, and 
the resulting plans, in many instances, showed an inconceivable 
ignorance of ecclesiastical traditions and of the exigencies of di- 
vine worship. It is precisely on this account that, over and above 
the private promotion of the movement, the supreme authority 
of the Church considered it necessary to create its own special 
organ, the Pontificia Commissione per l’ Arte Sacra in Italia (Pon- 
tifical Commission of Sacred Art in Italy), whose guiding and 
protecting action has already produced many good effects. 


ADRIANO BERNAREGGI 
(To Be Continued) 
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WITH OvuR The liturgical movement in as far as it fosters a 
READERS deeper understanding of the liturgy among the 
faithful is above criticism. To deny to any man 
or any group of men the right to promote the liturgical apostolate 
would be denying them the right to further a very good cause. One 
might as well condemn Catholic Action, the retreat movement, the 
apostolate of the press or any other Catholic endeavor which has 
the sanction and the encouragement of the Apostolic See. Intelli- 
gent study of the history, the aims, and the results of the liturgical 
revival will enable anyone to reach the conclusion that it daserves 
the cooperation of all Catholics. 


On the other hand, criticisms of methods or of statements of 
promoters of the liturgical apostolate are admissable, provided they 
give evidence of a thorough knowledge of the matter under discus- 
sion on the part of their originators. In the article, ““The Eucharist 
as Means and as End,”’ of the current issue, our esteemed collabora- 
tor, the Reverend William Busch, takes a constructive attitude to- 
ward the criticism recently levelled against his booklet, The Mass 
Drama. He reiterates the position taken by him in said book and 
proves at length that it is the correct one. Indeed, no one who is 
familiar with the liturgical movement will doubt that one of its 
foremost results is the fostering of frequent Holy Communion and 
of devotion, reverence, and holy zeal for the Blessed Sacrament. 
The advocates of popular Eucharistic devotion can find no better 
ally in their efforts than the liturgical movement. Private devo- 
tion derives its fervor and solidity from the intelligent living of 
the individual with the Church. Those who have noted the atti- 
tude of the hierarchy, the priests, and the faithful of the various 
countries of Europe toward the liturgical movement, and the re- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


sults achieved during the past twenty or more years of liturgical 
endeavor, see in this some explanation of the intensification of true 
Catholic life in the regions concerned. A perusal of the ‘From 
Other Lands” feature of Orate Fratres will supply evidence enough. 


A MINIMUM PROGRAM 

The liturgical movement allows a great deal of latitude to 
pastors who set about giving their parishioners the benefits of its 
program. It has an ideal toward the realization of which some 
pastors labor. Long continued and systematic work on the part of 
pastor, teachers, and people will eventually lead to its attainment. 
—There is, however, a minimum program which may be carried 
out by every pastor without much difficulty. Love of the liturgy 
and a certain degree of enthusiasm are the only requisites on the 
part of the priest to accomplish the work. 

The first step in this program must be Concentration of inter- 
est and efforts on the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This implies, first- 
ly, a devout and dignified celebration of the sacred mysteries by 
the priest, and, secondly, an intelligent and active participation on 
the part of the people. The priest who is conscious of his dignity 
will naturally offer the Sacrifice in a dignified and edifying man- 
ner. The faithful, on the other hand, even if they are good and 
pious Christians, will not so naturally take an active part in the 
offering of the Sacrifice. They must be instructed with the help of 
a Missal to follow the priest at the altar as far as this is possible. 
It is not necessary for them to read every prayer the priest says. 
It is only important that they enter into the spirit of the Church 
in offering the Sacrifice, and this can best be done by using the 
Missal which is expressive of the mind of the Church. Thus the 
main treasures of our liturgy are opened up to those faithful who 
are eager to draw from them. 

The second step must then be the early and systematic train- 
ing of the children in the essentials of the liturgical life of the 
Church. A period of five minutes’ liturgical instruction to the 
children, if given every day in connection with the Mass of the 
Catechumens, will go far in accomplishing this end. Lent is a good 
time for this. The preparation of the children for their private and 
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solemn holy Communion offers another splendid opportunity to 
further initiate the little ones into living with the Church. If, then, 
the teachers in the class room second the work of the priest when- 
ever opportunities present themselves, it cannot but be that the 
children become thoroughly imbued with the Church’s liturgy and 
leave school prepared to lead the life of fervent Catholics and lay 
apostles. They will form the nucleus of a liturgical parish with 
which the priest in due time may work toward the liturgical ideal. 


PREPARING FOR EASTER 

Pastors commonly agree that the galaxy of significant cere- 
monies which mark Holy Saturday are but little understood and 
appreciated by our Catholic people. At any rate, many priests must 
perform them in nearly empty churches. There are some faithful 
who do not relish the idea that the Church already begins to cele- 
brate Easter on the morning of Holy Saturday; others, and they 
are the majority, find the ceremonies of Holy Saturday too long. 
Experiences teaches that the faithful who follow a manual for 
Holy Week are more inclined to attend the inspiring services of 
the Sacred Triduum, Holy Saturday included. The reason for this 
is evident: they, in some measure at least, can enter into the spirit 
of the liturgy of these days. 

In Europe liturgical parishes have adopted a method which is 
calculated to bring about a more efficient preparation for Holy 
Week and the feast of Easter. Realizing that Easter is the feast of 
Baptism, of a new life with the risen Savior, the priest during 
Lent prepares his people for Easter with this idea in mind. The 
words of St. Paul (Romans, 6, 4) are his guiding star: ‘For we 
are buried together with him by baptism into death; that as Christ 
is risen from the dead, by the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life.’’ In the light of these words the Easter 
mystery becomes clear to the soul, the feast of feasts is celebrated 
with the mind of the Church. Then in the afternoon of Easter 
day the people assemble in Church for the solemn renewal of their 
baptismal vows. The priest once more explains in vivid language 
the ceremonies of the day before: the blessing of the Easter Candle 
and of the baptismal water, the solemn Baptism as it took place in 
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the early Church at this juncture, the procession and the litanies, 
the Easter Mass and the Communion of the newly-baptized clad 
in white robes. Thereupon all present form a procession with a 
server carrying the Easter Candle at the head and proceed to the 
baptistry, while chanting the litanies. Here they solemnly renew 
their baptismal vows. 

This annual ceremony, when well prepared and executed, 
exercises a very deep spiritual influence upon the lives of the faith- 
ful who take part in it. 

re) 


THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE IN PRACTICE 
EARLY LEADERS 


(Continued ) 


Some days after Christmas the reading matter, which the 
young religious had promised to send from his monastery, arrived 
at the rectory. It was a bound volume of the Revue Liturgique 
Benedictine of the year 1913-1914. His knowledge of French now 
served Father B. in good stead. The language of the review was 
rather plain and the contents mostly of a practical nature. He 
would carefully read the papers and draw out of them a program 
of action for the coming year. It seemed to him almost providential 
that he had obtained these magazines at this particular time when 
he had begun to realize the need of strengthening the spiritual life 
of his parish. “‘Fifteen years have elapsed since the appearance of 
the Pope’s Motu Proprio that was to give the impetus to all future 
efforts along liturgical lines,’’ Father B. mused to himself. ‘‘Strange 
thing that the Pope’s words should be so long in finding a reso- 
nance among the leaders of the faithful. One should think every 
pastor and teacher would be only too glad to welcome this re- 
markable pronouncement of the saintly pontiff on the participa- 
tion of the people in the liturgical offices as the primary and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian spirit. What could be the 
reason for not heeding these words of the supreme shepherd of 
souls? Suppose for many it is the traditional conservatism which 
is opposed to any innovation, no matter how justifiable; for others 
it is the uncertain answer to the question: ‘How shall it be done?’ ”’ 
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And reverting to the volume of the Revue Liturgique in his hand 
he glanced over the table of contents. His attention was pleasantly 
arrested by such headings of articles as: The Participation of the 
Faithful in the Liturgical Offices; Liturgy and Art; Importance of 
Public Cult; The Singing of the Faithful at Mass; Parish Liturgy: 
Private Prayer and the Liturgy; How to Assist at Mass in a Litur- 
gical Way, etc., etc. ““What a rich mine of information!’’ Father 
B. muttered to himself. 

On Page 385 toward the end of the book his eyes struck a 
brief editorial comment under the caption: ‘‘A nos lecteurs.’’ He 
was anxious to learn what the editor had on his mind. As he began 
to read, the very first sentence baffled him: ‘‘Friends write us con 
cerning attacks that are being made upon us and our work for litur- 
gical ahd parish revival. They beg us not to ignore these accusa- 
tions that are being scattered far and wide, especially as they are 
coming at the early stages of the movement when the public is 
little prepared and initiated into the work.’’ Thanking the friends 
of the review for their information and sympathy, the editor then 
makes the following at first thought astounding remark: ‘We re 
gret not to be able to yield to the pressing requests of our good 
friends. The only response worthy of the Review seems to us to 
be a deliberate ignoring of these attacks. We trust that the sacrifice 
which we thereby make in the interest of peace will in no way be 
prejudicial to the cause of the truth and the liturgical and parish 
revival movement.” 


Here Father B. paused and soliloquized: ‘““Who would have 
thought that any one could attack the work that was being done 
by this Revue Liturgique! Was the Review not trying to give the 
faithful a better understanding and appreciation of the sacred lit- 
urgy and thus induce them to take a more active part in the offer- 
ing of the august Sacrifice of the Mass? Strange mentality some 
people seem to have! Such attacks must be based on gross ignorance 
of the very work they try to antagonize. If people would onl; 
think and study first before they proceed to an attack!” 

Father B. then continued reading the editor’s comment: ‘‘For 
the rest we shall continue to work, as far as lies in our power, for 
the realization of the Holy Father's program: ‘Instaurare omnia 
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in Christo.’ That Christ be formed in all. We ask our readers’ 
leave to reprint the pontifical words which are well known to all 
friends of the liturgy and which are for them more than a beacon 
and an encouragement: ‘Chief amongst the anxieties of the pastoral 
office, not only of this Supreme Chair, which we, although un- 
worthy, occupy through the inscrutable disposition of Providence, 
but of every local church, is without doubt that of maintaining 
and promoting the decorum of the house of God where the august 
mysteries of religion are celebrated, and where the Christian people 
assemble to receive the grace of the sacraments, to be present at the 
holy Sacrifice of the Altar, to adore the august sacrament of the 
lord’s Body and to join in the common prayer of the Church in 
the public and solemn liturgical offices. 


“Since it is our ardent desire to see the true Christian spirit 
restored in every respect and be preserved by all the faithful, we 
deem it necessary to provide before everything else for the sanctity 
and dignity of the temple, in which the faithful assemble for the 
object of acquiring this spirit from tts foremost and indispensable 
‘ount, which ts the active participation in the holy mysteries and 
1») the public and solemn prayer of the Church.’ (Motu proprio, 
November 21, 1903).”’ 


Aroused by these words of Pope Pius X to still greater fervor, 
Father B. turned back to the article which at this time interested 
him more than any other and which bore the title: ‘“‘How to As- 
sist at Holy Mass in a Liturgical Way.’’ He read the first para- 
graph: ‘“There are many ways to assist at Mass. We know some 
good old women who, whilst the priest celebrates the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Altar, read different prayers from their manual, recite 
the Litanies and Rosary, or make the way of the Cross. We shall 
not blame these simple souls of good will; they seek God and they 
find Him. We are not writing these lines for them. We are ad- 
dressing ourselves to those, whose number is daily increasing, who 
desire to assist at holy Mass according to the intentions of Jesus 
Christ, who has instituted it, and to unite themselves with the 
prayers of the Church, which daily reproduces it throughout the 
ages.’” Father B. considered that the review was addressing itself 
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to him and his parishioners. He was determined to cull from its 
pages all that might henceforth serve him in good stead for his 
preaching and teaching. 


(To be Continued) 





oO 


“IT AM THE VINE, YOU ARE THE BRANCHES” 
(Continued ) 


Through Baptism the individual soul is incorporated into 
Christ, i. e., becomes a child of God, a member of the mystical 
body, of which Christ is the head. This mystical body is the 
Church founded by Christ to continue His mission throughout 
the ages. As all members of the Church are branches grafted on the 
Vine which is Christ, they are closely united with the head and 
with each other. In other words, they together constitute the Com- 
munion of Saints. This important and consoling doctrine, a corol- 
lary of the mystical body concept, may be explained in very simple 
language as follows: 

When you were baptized you became a child of God, a mem- 
ber of the Catholic church, a branch on the Vine, which is Jesus 
Christ Himself. Remember what Jesus one day said: I am the 
true Vine; you are the branches. Since that day when Jesus Christ 
commanded His apostles to go and teach all nations and baptize 
them, many millions of people have by Baptism been made chil- 
dren of God, members of the church and branches on Jesus Christ 
the true Vine. They all belong together, they all form one large 
family, the family of God, the Catholic Church. We also call it 
the ‘“‘Communion of Saints.’’ In the Apostle’s Creed we say: ‘‘I 
believe in the Communion of Saints.”’ 

Many of these people already are in Heaven, forever happily 
united with Jesus Christ, the Vine. They were the true branches 
which brought forth fruit for eternal life. As a reward for their 
good works they are now members of the triumphant Church. 
What can they do for us? Because they are branches of the same 
Vine and as saints in Heaven are powerful friends of God, they 
love us and help us by their protection and by their prayers for us. 
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And we should honor them and pray to them for help. (Venera- 
tion of Saints.) 

Many members of God's family are still in purgatory, be- 
cause at the moment of their death they were not free from venial 
sins or had not done sufficient penance for their past sins. They 
also are branches of the true Vine, and because they suffer the pains 
of purgatory, we say that they belong to the Suffering Church. 
They long very much to become members of the triumphant 
Church and to see God face to face. We as their brethren and 
branches of the same Vine can and should help them by offering 
holy Mass, prayers, indulgences and other good works to God for 
them. As friends of God these suffering souls will in turn pray 
for us. 

Again, many millions of people, who are branches of the 
d true Vine are still living on earth fighting against the devil, the 
world, and their own weaknesses which try to lead them into sin 
and away from Christ. They are the members of the militant or 
fighting Church. We ourselves are among these. We must do all 
we can with the help of God to reach Heaven and become members 
of the triumphant Church iu glory. 

And can we also help each other? Yes, we can and should 
help each other to fight the good fight for Heaven. This we do, if 
we pray for each other, give good example to those around us 
and teach them to do good and avoid evil. 















































. One thing we must never forget: Whenever we pray together, 
t it is Christ, our Head, who prays in us and with us, and His prayer 
e is always heard by His heavenly Father. And whenever we offer 
t up holy Mass together with the priest on the altar, God will surely 
I be pleased with our sacrifice, because Jesus, the beloved Son of the 
Father, offers Himself with us and for us. Such prayer and sacri- 
fice will honor God aad His saints in Heaven and bring down rich 
blessings to all members of the Church on earth and help to the 
suffering souls in purgatory. 

How grateful we should ever be to our Lord for having 
e joined us to the Communion of Saints! It must be our constant 
y effort to live worthily of this great grace and one day be united 
with the triumphant Church in Heaven. Let us likewise do all we 
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ean to help our neighbor upon earth and to aid the suffering souls 
in purgatory. 





) 
LITURGICAL The Catholic University of America, in Wash- 
BRIEFS ington, D. C., will offer three lecture courses on 


the liturgy at its summer session this year. Dom 
Benedict Brosnahan, O.S.B., S.T.L., will lecture on: The Liturgy 
in the Christian Life; Definition and Explanation of the Term: 
Liturgy and the Mystical Body of Christ; The Mass, Centre and 
Heart of the Liturgy; Vestments and Their Symbolism; The Sea- 
sons and Major Festivals of the Liturgical Year. The other two 
courses, on the history of the liturgy, will be given by Dom An- 
selm Strittmatter, O.S.B., M.A. The first comprises: History of 
the Roman Liturgy; The Development of the Mass from the Be- 
ginning of Christianity: The Divine Office, Brief Historical Sketch 
of the Administration and Discipline of the Sacraments. In the 
other will be treated: The Canon of the Mass: The Roman Sta- 
tions; The Christmas Cycle; The Martyrology. Both lecturers are 
members of St. Anselm’s Priory, Brookland, D. C. 


At Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan, Father Busch’s 
The Mass-Drama (The Liturgical Press) is being used by the col- 
lege students as a regular text for making a general study of the 
history and structure of the Mass. Dr. H. Derry, president of the 
college and nationally known as an educational leader, is also an 
active promoter of the liturgical movement. The Marygrove week- 
ly, The Watch Tower, in consequence hardly ever fails to carry 
a short practical item on the Mass, the Missal, or other liturgical 
subjects. 


A gala day of liturgical music is reported to have been held 
at St. Mary’s College, Contra Costa County, California, on Feb- 
ruary 12. The program was in commemoration of Giovanni Pier- 
luigi da Palestrina. His Grace, Archbishop Hanna, of San Fran- 
cisco, was celebrant for the Solemn Pontifical Mass, during which 
Palestrina’s famous ‘‘Missa Papae Marcelli’’ was rendered by the 
“a capella’ choir, the San Francisco Cantoria. The numbers on 
the program indicate the intense activity shown for sacred music 
and Gregorian chant in California. During the afternoon session 
Brother Leo, chancellor of the college, spoke ““A Word on Pales- 
trina.’’ The president of the Society of St. Gregory of America, 
the Rev. John M. Petter, S.T.B., then outlined ‘“‘The Progress of 
Liturgical Music in America,’’ and the Most Reverend Archbishop 
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Hanna described ‘“The Spirit of Liturgical Music.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, during 
which a number of hymns from the classic masters of sacred music 
were sung. 


We have frequently recorded the steps taken in various dio- 
ceses throughout the country for the bettering of church music at 
divine services. Another step forward has been taken by the arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, where renewed efforts have been made of 
late by the re-publication of the Regulations of the Archdiocesan 
Commission of Music. It is a sane and practical document, for it 
does not neglect to mention the many detailed bits of information 
that are indispensable aid for church organists. Twenty-two rules 
are given and a practical commentary follows each. Space will only 
allow us to sum up the points touched: 

1. Only music approved by the bishop may be sung or 
played at divine services; 

The vernacular is to be excluded from all solemn liturgical 
functions, although it may be used at non-liturgical functions; 

3. The chant of the Proper may never be omitted at High 
Masses; 

4. The same holds true of solemn funeral and Requiem 
Masses, as well as Nuptial Masses, and at these Masses care must 
also be taken not to play or sing any music not approved of; 

5. A liturgical function should never be interrupted by any- 
thing not pertaining to the liturgy of the day; 

6. The choir is forbidden to repeat the first words of the 
Gloria and Credo after the intonation by the Celebrant; 

7. The Commission’s list of approved music is the official 
guide for singing and playing in church; 

8. The organ must be used according to the rubrics (details 
are here given for the use of the organ) ; 

9. Orchestras are to be used only as the Motu Proprio per- 
mits; 

10. Only approved music may be used for Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament; 

11. Steps are to be taken toward establishing and fostering 
congregational singing; 

12. No instrument, not even an organ, is allowed at the 
Three Hour’s Agony service; 

13. Women are allowed, by special dispensation for the 
United States, to sing in churches where an all-male choir is not 
possible; 
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14. Members of the church choirs should be instructed in 
the Church’s wishes concerning sacred music; 

15. Only the Archdiocesan Commission may pass upon and 
determine the music for the Archdiocese; 

16. The singers should be hidden from view of the people 
by screens in those choirs which are in the front of or at the side 
ef the church; 

17. Rehearsals should begin and end with prayer; 

18. Steps should be taken to restore Gregorian chant to 
public worship; 

19. The regulations here given govern all singing of a spirit 
ual nature throughout the archdiocese; 

20. Visiting organists and singers are to be told of the regu- 
lations of the diocese; 

21. In every school there should be a children’s choir made 
up of both boys and girls; 

22. Each choir director and organist must make a yearly re 
port on the observance of these regulations in his choir. 


On Sexagesima Sunday, about 350 students from St. Charles’ 
College, conducted by the Sulpician Fathers, and a small group 
of boys from the Paulist Novitiate which adjoins St. Charles’, 
went to the Cathedral Church of Baltimore where they sang the 
Mass in Gregorian chant. A report of the event reads in part as 
follows: ‘“When the St. Charles’ boys were not singing the music 
of the Mass, they had their missals—or plainchant books—while 
the celebrant was singing or reciting various parts of the Mass, or 
the deacon was singing the gospel, or the subdeacon singing the 
epistle. This edifying attention to the Mass impressed us deeply. 
We hope that members of the congregation noticed it and were 
duly inspired to have a greater love for the Mass. We hope more 
missals have been sold since last Sunday as a result of the Saint 
Charles’ boys visit to the Cathedral.”’ 


The Blackfriars monthly review (January, 1931) contains 
a scholarly article on Jerome of Moravia, O.P., who lived from 
1200 to 1278 and was one of the outstanding figures of his age 
for the reform of Gregorian chant. The entire article must be read 
to understand how Jerome stood “‘at the parting of the ways be- 
tween the Ars antiqua and the Ars nova’ and how he struggled 
to keep Gregorian chant in its high place of honor. 


We are informed that a new edition of the Roman Martyr- 
ology, in Latin, has just come off the Vatican Press. This edition 
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differs only in a very few minor details from that of 1922. It has 
been reprinted therefore merely to supply the present demand. A 
complete revision of the Martyrology is being made under the di- 
rection of Dom. H. Quentin, O.S.B., of the historical section of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


Those interested in a general survey of the liturgical move- 
ment, and its primary significance for the successful improvement 
of ecclesiastical art, should read Maurice Lavanoux’s article, ‘“The 
Liturgical Arts Society,’’ in the February 25 issue of the The 
Commonweal. He says of the society that its main puipose is, of 
course, “the improvement of ecclesiastical art. However. as this 
can come about only through a deeper knowledge and appreciation 
of the liturgy, it is obvious that we must familiarize ourselves with 
some of the source material mentioned in this article. In so doing 
we will naturally share in the inexhaustible spiritual treasures of 
the Church and that, it seems to me, is the core of the whole 
question.’’—A liturgical brief in a previous issue of Orate Fratres 
(No. 3, p. 144) describes the recent formation and aims of The 
Liturgical Arts Society. Present headquarters of this society: 74 
East Fifty-fourth Street, New York City. 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR HIGH MASS. Arranged by Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel. 
St. Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. 31 pp. 1930. Single copies, 20c. 
25 copies with organ score, $4.00. Single organ score, 15c. 

The problem of bringing about congregational singing, especially in 
smaller parishes and missions, is one that can hardly be solved in the 
same way in every place. However, those pastors—and there are no doubt 
many—who still find themselves baffled when faced with the idea of 
having their parishioners sing Gregorian chant, might find the solution 
to their difficulty in Our High Mass. This booklet is in modern musical 
notation and is intended to serve as a simple and inexpensive means for 
introducing singing into the parish. All the ordinary parts sung at a 
High Mass are given with the music. The English translation is set 
directly under the Latin texts. But, lest the spirit of prayer be lacking, 
Father Hellriegel has given the other ordinary parts as well, thus pro- 
viding a proper background for prayerful singing and active participation 
at the holy Sacrifice. Though not all the melodies are strictly Gregorian 
they are syllabic and simple, and will hardly fail to appeal to the faithful. 
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The Liturgical Summer School 
held at 
ST. JOHN'S ABBEY 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 


June 26 to August 5, 1931 


under the auspices of 


The Liturgical Apostolate of St. John’s Abbey 


of 2h 


Schedule of Courses 
Daily Liturgy Lesson. 


Lectures including the following topics: The holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass; the sacramental life of the 
Church; the liturgical year; the Divine Office; 
Catholic Action and the liturgy. 

Catechetical Methods and the Liturgy. 
Church Latin for Beginners. 

Liturgical Music and the Parish. 

Gregorian Chant. Course I. Theory of Plain 
Chant. 

Gregorian Chant. Course II. Rendition of 
Masses and Propers. 

Gregorian Chant. Course III. Continuation 
of Course II. 

Normal Methods for Singing Classes. 
Principles of Plain Chant Accompaniment. 
Voice Training. 

Choir Direction. 

Organ Lessons for Beginners. 
Extemporization Class for Organists. 


Send application to 
THE LITURGICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 














